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'fhe Senate having under coneideration the bill for the issue of United States notes, 
Mr. FESSENDEN addressei the Senate aa follows: 

Mr. President. I propose, before the question is taVen upon any one of the 
amendraents, to make some remarks upon this bill. They may be very dull 
and dry, for it is rather a dry subject; but still it becomes my duty, as the 
organ of the Committee on Finance, to explain the provisions of the bill. 

Before proceeding to do that, however, I wish to say a few words upon an- 
other, though perhaps a collateral, subject, and that is, the position of Congres^ 
in relation to all these bills regarding the currency. I should not do so but for 
(be observations that fell from my friend, and colleague on the committee, from 
Ohio (Mr. Sherman) the other day, which struck me with some force as coming 
from bim, and a few remarks of a similar nature from the Senator from Masth 
schusetts, (Mr. Wilson,) the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
when a bill relating to the Army was under discussion. The particular remarks 
'nade by the honorable Senator from Ohio, to which I allude, are found in his. 
speech upon that subject. He said : 

"I do not blame any one; bat 1 know that while the Arqiy has been delaying, we too 
liave been delaying. While we have sat here, our credit has been impairiea We haTe 
OS yet taken no steps to maintain the credit of th4 Goyernment. It is idle lo say to me 
that all these measures require time and deliberation: We have not given them that' 
^ime and that deliberation ; but we have wasted it on other pursuits; and thwefore, wUi» 
we complain of others, let us at least take part of the fault ourselves." ' 

These remarks were consequent upon . some! observations made by the honor-: 
able Senator with regard tb the Army. TJpon that subject I do not propose U>' 
take issue with him ; but I feel bound, connected as I am with these financial 
■neasures, to say something with regard to the position of Congress upon them.; 

I do pot agree with the Senator that Congress is in any fault upon this siib-! 
ject. If there is fault Anywhere, it arose from 'what the Senator himself took 
aa active part in, and I did not, and that was in procuring the adjournment of 
Qongress substaniially over all the holidays in the tnohth of December. With; 
ibat exeeption, I have not been able to see that the time of Congress has! 
been virasted, or, rather, that we are subject to! any' reprbach for a want of 
proper attention to the position of the icountry. Why, sir, we all koow^ i 
U has been stated here before — that so far as the Senate is concerned, we 
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could not get at these bills until they came from the House of Representatives ; 
and that is a sufiRcient answer our .part j So far as the House is concerned^ 
I see no cause for complaint. My Wtiofabte friend must recollect — he has 
given attention enough to the subject to be aware — that bills providing for the 
raising of revenue are bills vphich require very great study and deliberation; 
and I feel b' and to say for the Committee of Ways and Means of the House 
of IiepresFJ|;ajiveB,?thfitL I ,be1ieve po committee belonging to any deliberative 
b<)45'. ip '*<^'«**''t>r'd,«i&ver devdted ti^ assiduously aed more attentively tt» 

^^Ir r*''<^u^i' diitl^sHhan has tW tH)mto 

TJ 0 honorable Secretary of the. Treasury, at the beginning of this session, 
re.' uramended two measures. • 6e recbmrtiendid 'taxation and a bank. Both 
iijese subjects require at this stage of the country, and under existing circum- 
stances, peculiar and long consideration. The opinion of the country hasr 
tended towards what is called indirect taxation, taxation upon different Ameri- 
can and other|)roduct8,' psnd xiifferent ; kiijds of; proj^rty. Sir, that requires 
great time." I tiave exaniin^d it sumcie*ntly to bfe aware that it is not the labor 
of a day or a week or a month. It is substantially new in this country, and it 
requires much time, much study, and much information, to acquire all the 
knowledge the various products which would be likely to produce a revenue, 
and upon which a tax might with propriety be laid. So, too, with reference to 
the scheme siiggested by the honorable Secretary of the Treasury with regard 
to k bank. Ana yet, notwithstatiding all that, a bill of that description haa 
been reported. 

With regard to, the particular bill now before the Senate, we all know that it 
was resorted to as a temporary measure, not in the beginning, but in conse- 
quence o^ the necessities, of the Treasury, arising from a greater expenditure 
tnan the Secretary could have imagined, and arising from the necessary delay 
with reference to other measures. Can it be said that a measure like the one 
now pehijing before the Senate and the country is a measure of a day or aa 
hour ? Why, sir, what does it propose ? , ;tt proposes sppiething utterly unknown 
in this Goverpmenji froco its foundatipn ; a resort tp a measure of doubtful con* 
stituUbnality, to say the least of it, which has &\yr»yB been denounced as ruinous 
tp the credit of any government which has recourse ;to it; a measure, too, about 
which opinions in the community are divided as perhaps they never have been 
divided upon any other subject ; a measure which, when it has been tried by 
other countries, asit often hao been, has always proved a disastrous failure. Sir, 
it could hardly be expected that a measure of this (description, brought into the 
House of Representatives and the Senate for the first time in the history of the 
countty, invwving queSjtions of such infinite importance, not only with refei- 
ence to .to day» but with reference %o the future, to all time^ because it is setting 
a precedent whioh may be followied^ should be taken up and passed at once as 
tre pass appifojiriation bills. It' needed lotig, icareful, and vigorous disciisssiou. 
It has had it in thfe dther branfcli of Cbngi^ess. I have read that discussion 
from begioniiig 'to end. It hsk been able and clear upon both sides of the 
qaestiont The eubject deserved that Qiecussiofa ; and tbis House of Represent'- 
asives would have been fdulty if it had siifii^red 'a inbadure of this kind to b^ 
passed without its haVing undergone an ^xamrnation wtiibb should not only m* 
lighten the Honbe, but inform the country trp^s all the aepectd of it. Shldl 
(^ngrete be bonsider^sd in fault because they hate fio( before acted, ot did act 
act hastily, ailoD a tneasure of that dea)enpt$o«? I think uot^ Vir. The time 
baa t^eea w^ sp^&; and altbdagh I te^et «16 ttruch as any man oan regrei 
tbttt we i^e hot been able to act mor^ promptly, I ^ no fault to be iraputell 
atiyvrhene; not ifa the other Hou«8 pf Gongrees, and certainly not in this; fptr 
ifr-has rekcibed this body soon toit coold poA»Uy riach it when you coiisideiri 
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the nature of the questions that were to he discussed by thd committee to whom 
it was referred. 

I have aheady said that we have never attempted to resort to such a measure 
before. We have had a war with England since our Govarnment was foimed, 
find, if I am riglitly informed, at that day the stocks of the Government went 
down to sixty per cent., and pay was taken for them in such currency 
38 could be received, itself depreciated ; and yet it did not occur as a serious 
question to the men of that day to put forth, under the Constitution, irredeem- 
able paper, made a legal tender for the payment of debts. To be sure, the country 
(hen WHS poor ; it is now rich, comparativeli'. The country had not then the 
resources that wo have ; and perhaps it would have bad the more excuse for 
adopting such a course. I do not urge this as an argument against ii at the 
present time, but only as showing the nature of the measure itself, to which it 
Is now proposed to have recourse in order to place the Government in a better 
position ; especially, sir, when you observe that all who have spoken on this 
question, I believe without an exception — there may have been one or two — 
agree in this : that only with extreme reluctance, only with fear and trembling as 
to the consequences, can we have recourse to a measure like this of making our 
paper a legal tender in the payment of debts. 

I do not propose to discuss that question now ; but I am stiating these things 
merely that Congress rriay be set right before the country, and that it may not 
be said, without its being contradicted somewhere, either in the papers of the 
country or somewhere else, that time has been wasted here when we have been 
considering measures of such vast importance, and involving such very great 
consequences as these measures necessarily do. 

It becomes my duty, sir, to explain the two bills now before the Senate ; first, 
the House bill, a? it came to us, and then the Senate bill as it has been reported 
by the committee. It will be noticed that the House bill provides for the issue 
of ^150,000,0 JO of Treasury notes, fixing no specific time for their payment, and 
therefore making them, perhaps, payable on demand according to legal construc- 
tion, and making them a legal tender for all debts, public and private, convert- 
ible into twenty jears stock at six per cent. This is substantially the first 
section. 

The second section provides for the issue of $500,000,000 of stock at six per 
cent,, to be sold for what is called "lawful money" or notes of the United 
States. This is the House bill. The term " lawful money " is used in a veiy 
jx^ouliar relation. It certainly does not mean notes, because the bill goes on to 
say "for lawful money," of the United States or for any cf the Treasury notes 
that have been, or may hereafter be issued under any former act of Congress, or 
for United States notes that may be issued under the provisions of this act.** 
The remaining sections of the bill are merely put in to guard it against abuses. 

The Committee on Finance have reported several very important amendments. 
'X'he first amendment, which the Senate will notice is made in the first section, 
is that the interest on the public debt shall be paid in coin. The Senate wiU 
observe that without this, under the provisions of the House bill, a creditor of 
the Government holding Government paper, notes or bonds, would be compelled 
to take his interest in notes or bon^s, as the case might be, when the time for 
she payment of interest came round. He would have no choice. The ten- 
dei" of a note for the interest that might be due on his bonds, however laige or 
small, would be equivalent in its effect to a tender of coin. According to our 
amendment, the Government will be obliged to provide itself with coin for the 
payment of interest. The object of this provision is not only to do justice 
mthis regard, but also to raise and support the credit of the Governments 
obligations; and ifc will be perceived how very important it is to that epd. 
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The Secretary, by the provision which I have referred to, is obliged to provide 
himself with coin for that purpose, and he is obliged to do it at whatever sacri- 
fice may be necessary in order to acomplish that purpose. This certainly will 
have one effect ; it proves the good faith of the Government ; that it means 
to do all it can ; that it means to spare no effort at whatever cost to give to 
those who take the Government paper, what they wish to receive, something 
besides Government paper, and thus running round in a circle of paper, for the 
interest upon their debts. 

Fut, sir, it was not enough, perhaps, to show the good faith of the Govern- 
ment in this particular. The committee have recommended that we go further, 
and that we provide a specific fund, in order to accomplish that purpose, and 
Bet it aside for that object. It was proposed in the committee — and it struck 
me favorably at first — to set aside specifically the public duties, by providing 
that the duties on imports should be paid in coin ; but, on consideration, it was 
deemed by the committee that that would be hardly fair. The result would bs 
to make a distinction between different classes of the community, and to impose 
a very heavy burden upon those who are engaged in trade, and who would be 
called upon to pay duties. If we provide a paper currency, the natural and 
inevitable effect of it is, that coin increases in price. The consequence would 
be, unquestionably, that those obliged to pay duties on imports might be com- 
pelled to make a severe sacrifice in order to raise coin for that purpose; and, 
m the next place, the general effect would be to, in substance, increase the du- 
ties provided by our tariff. Necessarily, if coin appreciates, if it becomes worth 
more than the ordinary currency, and if duties are to be paid in coin, the 
effect of usch a provision would be to increase duties already very high, and 
in some cases almost prohibitory. The committee, therefore, thought that, 
under the circumstances, that would not be wise ; although it will be perceived 
that, not having done so, the converse of the proposition may be true: that the 
e^t'ect, if we inflate the curiency by paper, and allow the duties to be paid in 

{>aper, is necessarily to diminish the duties on imports, and thus, perhaps, to 
ead to a greater importation. 

Having rejected this, it became necessary to make some other provision ; and 
accordingly provision was made, as will be found in the fifth section, by setting 
aside the amount of duties received, the amount received from the sales of the 
public lands, and the amount that may be received from the confiscation of the 
property of rebels, to form a fund. The Senate will consider whether all these 
provisions are necessary and wise, to raise a fund which shall be devoted, in 
the first place, to pay the interest upon the coin and on the notes ; and, in the 
second place, to raise a sinking fund, which in the end might be able to pay 
the whole debt, and would, in a certain course of time. 

This, undoubtedly, will be a very suflScient security; but, sir, the committee 
have gone further. In order that the Secretary may be sure, and that the public 
creditor may feel safe with reference to it, they give to the Secretary the power 
to *>ell the bonds of the Government at any time that it may be necessary, at 
the market price, in order to raise coin. That can always be done. The sacri- 
fice may be great or it may not ; it depends upon circumstances ; but at any 
rate it will bring coin. These two provisions taken together have the effect 
necessarily to create an entire confidence in the minds of the purchasers of the 
public obligations, that the interest will be tsurely paid at the time it is due, and 
paid in coin ; and having done that, tho result is obvious to the committee, that 
our securities must necessarily be placed upon a more stable foundation, and be 
of very much greater value in the market, because what the holder of public 
securities wants is to be sure that his interest will be paid, especially if it is 
00 long time. 

But, sir, the power to sell the obligations of the Government at the market 
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price is not confined to the interest. The Senate will observe that it is made 
general ; that instead of being confined and obliged to sell the obligations of the 
Government at par, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to sell them at 
any time at the market price ; and instead of being confined to sell them for 
coin, merely for the purpose of raising money to pay the interest on the public 
debt, he is permitted to sell any amount at any time that it may be necessary, 
for what he can get. This is a bold, strong, measure, and it may strike Sena- 
tors with some surprise, or, at any rate, it may lead them to deliberate upon the 
subject. I will blate the reasons which operated upon the minds of the com- 
mittee in ofieriug this araendmect 

In ray judgment — and I speak for myself alone in reference to this matter — 
we begun wrong. We should have resorted to this measure of authorizing the 
sale of the obligations of the Government at the market price when we first 
Commenced to borrow at the beginning of this war. This belief is founded on 
very obvious principles. Money in the market is always worth what it will sell 
for. It is an article of merchandise like anything else, and the Government has 
no reason to suppose, unless it can offer much better security, that it should get 
money at a better rate i-han anybody else. That is one reason. Another reason 
is that so far as the Government is concerned, uaquestionably the price of money 
depends on various considerations. It depends, in the first place, upon whether 
the country is in a state of peace ; what is its condition with regard to wealth ; 
what is its indebtedness ; what are its expenditures ; and what is the character 
of the debt. 

At the time I speak of, when we first began to borrow at the commencement 
of war, the Government credit was high, higher than it has ever been since; 
the hopes of our people were high ; the enthusiasm of the people was strong, 
and the means of the country were ample. Then, sir, in my judgnrent, was the 
time — although I did not think so then ; I confess that I have reversed my 
opinions upon that subject — when the Government should have gone into the 
market with its credit, with the enthusiasm and the belief of the people in our 
cause and our success new and ripe and strong. We did not do so ; but re- 
sorted to another course. We resorted to the banks; and in so doing we de- 
prived ourselves of what at this time would have been a comfortable resource 
in case we had been obliged to call for their aid again. We crippled ihem 
through our action, and now we are driven to a point where they cannot aid 
U8, so far as lending more is concerned, because the banks of the principal 
cities have loaned us about all the capital they have. 

But the committee thought, in giving this enlarged power to the Secretary 
at this time, that it was bound — if this legal tender was to be resorted to, es- 
pecially if the bill of the House as it stood should be adopted by the Senate 
and should become a law — that an assurrance should be given to the country 
that it was not to be resorted to as a policy ; that it was what it professes to be, 
but a temporary measure. The opinions of the Secretary of the Treasury are 
perfectly well known. He has declared that, in his judgment it is, and ought 
to be, but a temporary measure, not to be resorted to as a policy, but simply on 
this single occasion, because the country is driven to the necessity of resorting 
to it. I have not heard anybody express a contrary opinion, or, at least, any 
man who has spoken on the subject in Congress. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, in advocating the measure, declared that it was 
not contemplated, and he did not believe it would be necessary to issue more 
than the $150,000,000 of Treasury notes, made a legal tender, provided by this 
bill. All the gentlemen who have spoken on the subject, and all pretty much 
who have written on the subject, except some wild speculators in currency, 
have declared that as a policy, it would be ruinous to any people ; and it has 
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beon defended, as I have stated, simply and solely upon the ground that it is to 
be a single measure, standing by itself, and not to be repeated. 

Well, sir, what assurance of that can we give to the country? How can we 
satisfy the people of this and other countries (becjause what we do here k 
watched with very great anxiety and interest) that it is not to he a policy ? I 
perceive no other way than by saying in advance, and upon the face of the bill 
by which we confer the power, tliat in future, by the authority v?e now give 
the Secretary, he may purchase in the market, at any price at which he can get 
them, the funds necessary to prosecute this war; that we have abandoned the 
idea of putting our paper in the market at par when it is not entitled to com- 
mand it. In this point of view, this matter addressed itself to the jipprobation 
of the committee. 

Section four of the bill, as reported by the committee, contains a provision 
to which I will call the attention of the Senate. It provides for certain de- 
posit certificates. I will explain that. It will undoubtedly happen iu the course 
of things, that in the hands of banks and, perhaps, in the hands of individuals, 
these Treasury notes, being a legal tender, will accumulate. They will not be 
willing to convert them at once into bonds ; they may need them for other 
purposes. It was therefore desirable that they should have power to deposit 
them somewhere where they may receive interest for a short period of time. 
This provision was very much desired by the banks in all the cities. It was 
thought that it would afford them facilities, that it would give greater currency 
to the notes, that it would enable them to deal with them better ; and therefore 
we have offered a provision, that for a period of not less than thirty days any 
person or institution may deposit these Treasury notes in suras of nut less than 
5500 at the sub-Treasury, and receive an interest of five per cent. The argu- 
ment against this proposition, undoubtedly, is, that it may interfere with the 
conversion of the notes into bonds; but it will be remarked that the interest ie 
one per cent, less than on the bond^. It will be further remarked that the pro- 
vision is guarded against any very serious effect of this kind, be*'ause the in- 
terest is at all timos subject to the control of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
at no time can the aggregate of these deposits exceed $25,000,000. It is also 
under the control of the party depositing, for he can draw his deposit at any 
time; but can only obtain interest when he deposites for that number of days. 
I shall propose an amendment, however, to this clause which will require the 
depositor to give notice before the amount is withdrawn. 

Mr. DooLiTTLE. Do I understaiid the honorable Senator to say that if he 
deposited these iiotes interest would be suffered to run on, and that could be 
convertibUi into stock? 

' Mr. Fessenden'. He will have his interest of course, most undoubtedly: 
This was merely a measure of relief that was sought by the banks; and the 
Committee, on the whole, saw no objection to it ; neither did the Secretary of 
the Treasury; and therefore the amendment is submitted. I should have pre= 
ferred that these twenty years bonds should be redeemable at the pleasure of 
the Government after five years, and payable in twenty years; or else, if that 
CouM not be done, the proviso authorizing the holders of these bonds to pur- 
chase with them seven per cent, stock redeemable in five years should be re- 
tained. I think that something more is necessary ; and I believe that my hoB- 
orable friend from Rhode Island, [Mr. Simmons,] who is a member of the Con'- 
inittee on Finance, intends to move something of that description as an amend- 
ment to the bin. I believe it will be found beneficial. I shall not stop, hov»? 
ever, to argue that at the present time. 

1 h-ive stated substantially what are the main provisions of the amendments 
ifrhich the committee have reported, and the Senate will perceive that they are 
tf a very important character. They go to change, in a very considerable de- 
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#ree, the whole policy of thia Government up to the present time with regard 
to the borrowing of money, and put us upon the market. I have stated the 
reasons which induced the committee to come to that conclusion. The Senate 
will judge for itself whether those reasons are sufficient 

Mr. President, I wish now to say something upon the main question of the 
bill, which I hlave avoided touching^ except incidentally; and that is the clause 
making thbse notes a legal tender; for, allei* all, that is the great question now 
submitted to the Senate. The Senate will observe that the committee make no 
recommendation on that subject, except such as may be inferred from the fact 
that they report it back. They report the bill back retaining the clause, and so 
far an inference might be drawn that the committee were in favor of it. Under 
the circumstances of the case in the committee, (of which, perhaps, I may speak 
vvith propriety, as the comniittee, as a whole, had no opinion upon the subject, 
their opinions being so divided,) I deem myself at liberty, as T should, perhaps, 
be under any circumstances, if need bo, and if my opinions lead me that way, 
to say what I have to say in oppoaitiori to that clause. I do not propose to do 
this except incidentally. I propose rather to state the argument as I understand 
it on both sides in relation to the matter as briefly as I can, without attempting 
to go into the argument of the subject tryself. 

The ground upon which this clause making these notes a legal tender is put 
I have alrt-ady stated. It is put upon the ground of absolute, overwhelming 
necessity; that the Government has now arrived at that point when it must 
have funds, and those funds are not to be obtained from ordinary sources, or 
from any of the expedients to which we have heretofore had recourse, and there- 
fore this new, anomalous, and remarkable provision must be resorted to in order 
io enable the Government to pay off the debt that .it now owesj and afford cir- 
culation which will be available for other purposes. The question then is, does 
ihe necessity exist? That is a question which I propose in some degree to dis- 
cuss, because T admit fully and decidedly that the Government, or the couutiy, 
vather, is to be sustained in its. present undertaking, and that we are bound to 
obtain the means to effect that object. If the necessity exists, I have no hesi- 
tation upon the subject, and shall have none. ' If there is nothing left for us to do 
out that, and that will effect the object, I am perfectly willing to do that. The 
-question, however, is whether it is necessary, whether we have arrived at that 
3tage, and whether something can or cannot be done in order to accomplish 
ihe object. Sir, I do not hesitate to say here, that I would advocate the use of 
the strong arm of the Government to any extent in order to accomplish the 
purpose in which we are engaged. I would take the iponey of any citizen 
against hia will to sustain the Government, if nothing else was left, and bid him 
wait until the Government could pay him. • It is a contribution which every 
man is bound to make uiider certain circumstances. We can take all the prop- 
erty of any citizen. That is what is called a forced contribution. Thank God, 
we have not arrived at that; butHI am not certain that it would not be a naore 
Hianly course to meet tb" matter straight in the face, and if we are to compel a 
iuan to part with his property, io do it without affording him what may appew 
to be ^ecuiity, and yet is not security. I do not say that; it is so; and yet I ana 
^)ot certain that that ivould not be the more manly and praiseworthy course to 
pursue. 

Then, sir, ua to this question of necessity^ T wish to ask gentlemen to consider 
upon what , ublic credit is founded. According to my reading, a»d my view of 
the case, it mho but one fcundation, and that is, the confidence of the people in 
the ability and integrity of the Government, and its power and its will to 
pay. Publ'i credit has no other foundation that I am aware of. If that is 
so, t'len the question arises, what is the ability and what is thd integrity of tliiis 
Govecument, and what is its wiii to pay? Are they such as of themselv«i, 
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under proper lisgiBlatioQ, will enable the Government to raise means in the ordi- 
nary way ? 

As to the question of ability, what was our condition when this war broke 
out ? Senators have only to look back and consider. Certainly no GovemmenJ 
was in a better condition than we were at that time. Our debt was a trifle, 
This great country owed but about one hundred millions of dollars — nothing: 
not even worth its consideration for a day. .Its private debt abroad,' which had 
been large, had been for years diminishing, was very much reduced, and the 
day was very near at hand when, freed from debt, public and private, we should 
have been in possession of all our great public works, owned by ourselves all 
over our country, ready to have that healthful and beneficial operation which 
necessarily belongs to them. That was our condition, so far as credit was cou 
cerned. ' 

What sort of a country had we ? We all know. One of the best, one of the 
richest,.-one of the most favored, in all particulars, on the globe ; having a greater 
variety of climate, a greater variety of soil, a greater variety of production, 
every facility for all the arts of life, and all that goes to create wealth, for agri= 
culture, for manufactures, for commerce ; and, above and beyond all, over the 
greater portion of it, among twenty millions of its people, we had a population 
inured to labor, and, better than that, loving labor, and considering it an honor 
and a glory; and, better still, intelligent, educated, skillful, thinking labo- 
which is always the most productive. With a country like that, I think I do 
not go far in saying that at the period of the commencement of the war, there 
was no people on the face of the earth whose ability was so, great to meet its 
ecgagements as our own. 

This has become somewhat changed, sir. But suppose for a single instant 
that, to a certain degree, this rebellion is to be successful ; suppose that the cot- 
ton Stp'es, so called, are to be cut off from us ; what have we left ? We have 
lost the production of one or two great staples ; we have lost a portion of our 
population ; but everything else, substantially, we retain. We retain all that I 
spoke of as going to make a great, a prosperous, and a glorious p-^ople ; and I 
Rm not certain that what we might lose in extent of territory and in the pro- 
duction of certain staples, even should this rebellion be successful, we should 
not gain by greater homogeneousness and singleness of purpose, and by the 
power whicL would arise from that singleness of purpose and that homogene- 
ousness, and the loss of what after all must be conceded to be an element of 
weakness to any nation on the .face of the earth, which has proved to be so to 
us, though in some particulars an element of wealth. Therefore I say that eves 
under any circumstances we must be entitled to credit for our ability to paj. 
Why, sir, we should then have the capital which those who framed the Oonsti 
tution considered the best capital that a nation could have. We bad nothing 
else then, and you see what it has produced. What that capital ? Labors, 
the power and the will to work; and the disposition, the desire, the anxiety, 
the policy, to make that labor more productive by educating it ; under which 
policy of educating labor and thus increasing the power of production, the 
country has grown up with such unexampled, unparalleled rapidity. My own 
opinion then is that on this question of ability, even if the worst come whicii 
can come, after the contest in which we are nnw engaged has ended, we still 
remain a great nation^ abundantly able to meet any demands that we shall be 
likely to incur ; and that no person, placing himself in the position of a money- 
lender, could hesitate to say that we were entitled to all. the credit of a great, 
productive, strong, healthful people.. 

Have we the will to pay, sir ? I speak of the ability and integrity of the 
Government. Has the world confidence in it and in us? Ought it to havef 
Sir, the faith of this nation haa never been broken up to this period. We have 
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always kept our faitb as a borrower of money. We haive stood before the world 
as a people to be trusted. Up to the present time there has been no stain upon 
us. We have paid our debts. Nobody could turn around, at any time in our 
history, from the creation of this Government, and say that we have resorted to 
miserable shifts and contrivances to avoid our obligations. We have faithfully 
kept them all. Are we not then entitled to credit ! Having this ability, having 
always kept our faith, having shown that we not only have the power, but this 
will to pay, up to the present period, have wo not laid strong the foundation of 
public credit, if I am right in supposing what that foundation is ? 

Sir, we are contracting a large debt. At the end of this fiscal year, I suppose 
it will be, in round numbers, 1760,000,000 ; and at the end of the succeeding 
year, if the war should continue, $1,500,000,000 ; but, in my judgment it will 
not go beyond the first sum. I believe that by the end of this year the war 
will be ended. All events are tending that way. Our recent successes go to 
indicate it. We have but just begun to show the force we have, and the results 
are obvious. But suppose it is not ended in that time, suppose our debt goes up 
to double that amount, and the war continues for another year, when it must 
end unquestionably, w€i shall have a heavy capital of debt, but all that is neces- 
sary is to secure the payment of the interest. A public creditor looks not to 
the principal. He loots to his investment. He waiits to know what his inter- 
est is to be. The example of England proves this abundantly. Nobody sup- 
poses that England will ever pay her debt ; nobody has supposed it for years ; 
and yet her stocks are always sound, and are sought for, even at a very low rate 
of interest, on account of their security. They sell in the market at about par, 
varying very slightly aticording to circumstances ; and yet nobody expects the 
principal to be paid. AH therefore we have to calculate upon, all that we have 
to provide for, is to satisfy the public creditor, either at home or abroad, that 
when we put out our obligations for a series of years, he maf be certain that 
the interest will be paid, and the result is equally sure. • 

Sir, the policy of this country has been to keep out of debt. Many men have 
thought, and, perhaps, not unwisely, that it would be well, or better^ if we had 
a public debt, as it would interest more people in the Government ; but we have 
gone upon a difierent system, and wisely m my judgment ; because we have 
framed a Government to which all who live under it ought to be attached, and 
on principles that ought to make every one its friend. It confers such benefits 
that it has a right to presume that every one is its friend. We believe that the 
true doctrine of a republic is strict economy; that the expenditure of large 
sums of money is injurious, not so much because the money is spent, but be- 
cause the using it, and more especially the using it carelessly, tends to sap the 
foundation of public morals by, in the first place, sapping the foundation of pri- 
vate morals. 

Having suggested what occurs to me in answer to the argument that our 
ability niiay be questioned because we are creating a large public debt, T wish 
to say a word upon another point. Our credit has been somewhat injured, 
undoubtedly, by the conduct of the war ; and yet, in. my judgment, "very un- 
reasonably. I have heard much said here and elsewhere, and I have read much 
in the newspapers upon the conduct of the war. Sir, the conduct of the war 
has not been altogether satisfactory to me. I could have wished it had been 
otherwise. I could have wished for successes in the first instance ; and I felt, 
perhaps, as keenly as any one, the defeats that we at first suflfered ; and perhaps 
I might have been as bitter in the remarks I made about them; but, sir, with 
titne and reflection, I have come to a better state of feeling on that subject, and 
I declare here to-day, as my sincere conviction, that we have not only done all, 
as a whole, but more than could have been reasonably expected in the same 
space of time. 
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Whyi sir, look at our condition wihep this war oomiflenced ; witb no army, 
witli no navy, with no, means, except our credit, of raising money to meet it; 
taken by surprise ; unnsftd to war; after a long terra of peace; unaccustomed 
entirely to aims; and disarnaedj in point of fact, by the robberies of those who 
have undertaken to separate ifrom us. Were victories, under such circumstances, 
to come in;^ day ? Were we at pnqe in an hour, a week, a month, or a few 
inonthg, to create, the rnilitary , experience whiqh we had lost? Were wq to 
create a navy, Qreate an army, and win victories under any and all circum- 
stances? The expectation was idle. Anxious fts people might be that it should 
be sOj.the expectation was, ftp unreaspnable pjie; wq should xflther JdavQ antici- 
pated .defeat. . 

■ J heard a remark mad^ by one pf our pwn generals, some years ago, that 
a republic .must always be defes^ted j^t first, because it would always have 
much to learn. TMat was our condition. Going on with rash-ness ; labor- 
ing under the impressioHj which it must be conceded we h»c\ cultivated, 
tljat we were! invincible, and cpuld do anything ; impatient , from the very 
iature of our people; upwiljing to await the unfolding of time and the aq- 
quirejneut of experience, wjb^t could , have b§en expected but that we should 
make many mistake? ?, li(Pha) could have beea ejfpected but that we should 
carry on the war at a great Joss^ Bound to act instantly and in a day, could 
we at once have a perfect commissariat? Coyld we at once prpvide ourselves 
at reftsonable prices and reasoflfible rates, and save ourselves agaipst all who 
were disposed to plunder the Government? , Why, sir, all these things were to 
be learned by experience. It was necessary that time should be given for us to 
acquire that experience, I sincerely believe that with regard to all govern- 
ments economy is never learned ,but from the consequences of waste, and victory 
never follows but aS' the consequence of defeat. In defeat we learn to be victo- 
rious, and in Bi^jffering for want of economy we learn how to :practice it ; and 
that, I believe, we are feeling and seeing the good effects of now. That princi- 
ple • is being developed to-day. We have suffered some defeats. We per- 
mitted ourselves to be, in a measure, cast down. Time has come round. We 
have now an, Army perfectly organized ; we have a Navy which has proved its 
power wherever it goes, winning giory for us wherever it appears; and 
everything looks as favorable to pur cause as the heart of mf^n. could desire. 

I see no reason for loss of credit, then, arising from the conduct of tliis war 
up to this periodi In regard to that, we have been like, all other people; not 
worse' than other people, certainly, b.ut better. Thertj: never was a war, from 
the beginning of time, into which a nation was plunged, that did not begin 
ynth disadvant^gep, and suffer in. consequence of those disadvantages. Could 
we expect to be an exception, after the long period of pegcein which this coun- 
try had indulged ? I think not, sir. We have not, in my judgment, loi^t the 
ground of which I spoke .as entitling us, to credit, and tlxafc ,,is our, ability ;; jand 
*5, to our integrity, it stands untouched to day, and perhaps on the result pf 
to-day may depend the question whether we shall lose , that reputation.. The 
question, after all returns : is this measure absolutely indispensable to procure 
means? If so, as I said before, necessity knows no law. . 

What are the object, jns toijti I. will state them as briefly as I can. TJie 
first is a n^ative objection. , A measure of this kind certainly cannot increase 
confidence in the ability or the integrity of the country. ,It can i ake us no 
l»etter than we are to-day, so far as this foundation of all public credit ia ppn- 
i^erned. « : ; 

JJext, in my judgment, it is a confession of bankruptcy. We begin and go 
out to the country with the declaratioij that we are unable to. pay or borrow, 
the^present time,^ and such a confession is not calculated to improve our credit. 
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Again : say wbat you will, nobody can deny tbat it is bad faith. If it^be 
necessary for the salvation of the Goyernnaent, all considerations of this kind 
must yield'; but, to uiake the best of it, it is bad faith, and encourages bad 
morality both in public and in private. Going to the extent that it does, to 
say that notes thus issued shall' be receivable in payment of all private obliga- 
tions, however contracted, is in its very essence a wrong, for it compels one 
man to take from his neighbor, in payment of a debt, that which be would not 
otherwise receive or be obliged to receive, and what U probably not full pay- 
ment. 

Again : it encourages bad morals, because if the currency falls, (as it is sup- 
posed it must; else whj defend it by. a legal enactment,) what is the result? 
It is, that every man who desires to pay off his debts at a discount, no matter 
what tl e circumstances are, is able to avail himself, of it against the will of his 
neighbor, who honestly contracted to receive something better. My judgnaent 
is, that anybody who would avail himself of a position and a power of that kind, 
thus conferred on him by law, has forgotten the principle of right and wroug 
between man and man ; for legal enactments cannot make that right between 
man and man which otherwise would be wrong. I Sfiy, therefore, that another 
objection which has been stated, and of which the fqrce must be admitted, is 
that it is bad faith. ' . 

Again, sir, necessarily as a result, in my judgment, it ra--6t inflict a stain 
upon the national lienor. We owe debts abroad yet. Money has been loaned 
to this country, and to the people of this cooutry, in good faith. Stocks of our 
private corporations, stocks of our States and of our cities, are held and owned 
abroad. We declare that for tte interest on sill this debt, and the principal if 
due, these notes, made a legal tender by act of Congress, at whatever discount 
tliey may stand, shall be receivable. Payment must be enforced, if at all, in 
the coui.ts of this country, and the courts of this country are bound to recog- 
nize the law that we pass. That result, then, is inevitable ; and I confess, sir, 
t"hat it touches my pride when I reflect that, of all people in the world, the 
people of England can turn around, at the present day and at the present hour, 
and accuse us of bad faith. I would make any sacrifice, do anj/thing, to pay- 
cur foreign debt, even if our people at home were obliged to suffer, so that it 
should not be said that, by legislation of ours, tliat which was due abroad 
had been lust. I would stop those mouths, if it were in my power, by any 
means and at any sacrifice. ,^ 

Again, sir, it necessarily chanjges the values of all property. It is very, well 
known that all over the world gold and silver are recognized as money, as cur- 
rency ; they are the measure of value. We change it here. What is the re- 
sult? Inflation, subsequent depression, all the evils which follow from an in- 
flated cui rency. They cannot be avoided ; they are inevitable ; the consequence 
is admitted. Although the notes, to be sure, pass precisely at par, gold appre- 
ciates, property apnrecia|;es— all kinds of property. I saw in a newspaper, the 
other day, a statement, and I believe it has not been contradicted, that the confed- 
erates are now just in ihis position ; their notes, which are made a legal tender 
there, are piled up in their banks mountain high — as high, at any rate, as the 
hanks — and the people are living on shinplasteis, and real estate has appreci- 
ated fifty per cent., and, indeed, can hardly be purchased at all. That is their 
condition. They are at the end of their course; we are just at the beginning of 
ours. 

Again, sir, a stronger objection than all that I have to this proposition — l ana 
stating the objections which everybody must entertain,. because I. suppose these 
facts are palpable — is that the loss is to fall most heaviiy upon the poor. I 
believe it never was disputed, it cannot be in the light of experience, that those 
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who are injured most by a depreciated currency are the laboring men — the poor. 
The large capitalist can \>e&r it; but there are small capitalists in this country 
whom it will vastly injure. When you speak of a capitalist, in the common 
acceptation of the term, you mean a rich man ; but every man who is free of 
debt, and earning something, and earning a surplus, is a capitalist; and the 
great number of capitalists together make up a great whole, and these are the 
men who suflfer by the disorder of affairs — the poor laborer, in the first place, 
more than all; the small capitalist, if I may so call him, next; the rich capi- 
talist the last of all. Such is the necessary result and consequence always of a 
system of this kind. 

But the answer to all these objections — I have stated one side of the 
proposition — is necessity; and again I say if the necessity exists so stringently, 
80 be it. But that, too, is to be examined. Does the necessity exist to the ex- 
tent stated ? Geatlemen say in argument in the other House, and it is argued 
elsewhere, that the notes will not go without the legal tender. I have a reply 
to this. In the first place, so far as the Government is concerned, they must 
go ; they must be taken, if issued without the legal tender clause, by the pub- 
lic creditors, and to the whole amount of $150,000,000. Why must they be 
so taken ? Because of the moral force of the situation. They need them ; they 
must take the money and suffer the loss, if there is a loss. But it may be an- 
swered, "you are injuring the public creditor; why should you injure him; if 
ne is laboring under this moral force, why oblige him by that force to take 
these notes ; why not relieve him ?" I reply, " to prevent doing him wrong are 
you at liberty to wrong all the rest of the world? And if he is laboring under 
this diflSculty, and you too, are you therefore justified in making all the difficul- 
ties that I have enumerated, if they would follow ?" Besides, sir, you can re- 
munerate him, but you cannot remunerate the community. If there is a loss 
to the public creditor you have the power to make it up to him, but you have 
not the power, and never would have the power, to relieve the community. If 
the objections which I have stated are well founded, you never would have the 
power to relieve the community by legislation from all the evils that must 
follow. 

What is now offered ? Let us look at it for a moment. Will your legal 
tender clause make the notes any better? Do you imagine that because 
when you have the difficulties I speak of upon you, you force people to take 
these notes, they are to be worth the money, and that no injury is to follow? 
Why, sir, what is the consequence ? Does not property rise ? Take your sol- 
dier over here; you say you are injuring him if you compel him to take a note 
/ without its being a legal tender; but will not th'Q sutler put as much more on 
his goods ? And if the soldier sends the notes to his wife to be passed at a 
country store for necessaries for bis family, what will be the result ? The goods 
that are sold are purchased in New York; the price is put on in New York; 
a profit is added in the country ; and thus the soldier loses just as much. You 
are not saving anything for anybody. 

But, sir, what do we offer without this legal tender clause? We are offering 
Kotes, notes of a Government such as I have spoken of, with the interest se- 
cured beyond a question if the amendments proposed by the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate are adopted, based on the national faith, and with the 
power to deposit and receive interest at five per cent, in any sub-Treasury, and 
the power of the Government to sell its stock at any price, sacrifice it at any price, 
to meet whatever it may be necessary to meet. Will notes of this kind stand 
better when going out upon that credit, if you put upon them the confession 
upon their face that they are discarded by you, and that you know they ought 
not to be received unless you compel their reception by legal enactment ? Sir, 
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in my apprehension, by that you would do worse ; you would discredit them 
yourselves in the beginning. 

Mr. President, I beg pardon of the Senate most humbly for having taken up 
DO much of their time upon this matter. I have consumed more time .than I 
intended ; and I wjll endeavor to bring m^ remarks to a close as fast as pos- 
sible. 

What is the argument against this view of the case, and the only argu- 
ment, as I am very much inclined to believe. It is simply that the bauko 
will not take the notes unless you make them a legal tender, and there- 
fore they will be discredited. It is then reduced to ^ contest between the Gov- 
ernment and the banks, or between the Government and certain banks ; and 
the question is whether the banks have the will and the power to control us ; 
whether the notes can be discredited. Now, sir, I have examined this matter 
to see and understand what the diflBculty is; and it has been stated by gen- 
tlemen to me, and stated to our committee, precisely where the trouble lies. 
They say it lies in what is called the clearing house system of New York, which 
is the great center of business. They have a system there by which balances 
are settled at a common place, and according to a certain form ; the bank that 
is not ready to pay its balances at a particular day must borrow a certificate oa 
a pledge of its assets of what is called the loan committee, upon which it must 
pay seven per cent interest while it is held, and that it can use in settling its 
balances. There are certain banks in New York, it is said, that will not agree 
to receive these notes. Most of them, perhaps, would ; but there are certain 
banks that would not ; and therefore the result would be this : if, for instance, 
one bank took $500,000 of these noies, and had them on hand, and they were 
not received at the clearing house, as they would not be, because some banks 
refused to receive them, the result must be that th'ey hold them without interest, 
while they are obliged to pay seven per cent, to borrow the money to meet the 
same balances elsew.here. That is a strange position of things, and undoubtedly, 
while it remains, such might be the operation. 

But let us look at it a little further. I have stated what the character of 
this paper will be without the legal tender clause. The objection is founded on 
the idea that the notes will not be at par, and therefore that, although they 
will not be worth any more with the legal tender clause, the banks will be com- 
pelled to take them. My belief is, that, under the provisions of this bill as we 
propose to amend it, the notes will be very nearly at par. I have the opinions 
of men on whom I rely that they cannot, with the interest thus secured, fall at 
any rate more than five per cent, below par, even at first. Suppose they shall 
be a little below par, how can they be taken? We all know what the busines» 
of banks is. We heard nothing about it before the committee, and yet we un- 
derstand it. The banks can receive any deposits they plea?e (and that is their 
principal business,) payable in the same kind of pkper — special deposits; not 
exactly special deposits in the sense in which we use the term in New England 
but a deposit which is payable when drawn out in precisely the same sort of 
funds. That is the principal business of the banks of New York ; and what 
would be the very great harm of the banks receiving this very paper as a special 
deposit, to be paid in the same kind of funds to their depositors, especially when 
they can deposit it themselves in the sub-Treasuries, and receive five per cent 
interest on it ? 

Suppose the banks still refuse, although they can receive the notes as a spe- 
cial deposit, what would be the conaequeace ? The holders have the privilege 
of depositing this paper to a certain amount in the sub-Treasury, I do not be- 
lieve that the banks would be willling to see their depositors leave them and 
deposit the notes in the sub-Treasury and receive five per cent. Their business 
is to make money. It would not be a very profitable kind of business for them 
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to do that, and, in my jad^dent^ ttiey would not d6 it But this is only an 
opinion of mine. I am entirely inexperienced in thes6 thing?, as we all . are 
more or less, and I musi say, that after all the study I have tried , to give this 
subject, and in all the advice I have tried to get from ejipctienced men, I have 
come to the conclusioii' at last, upon the whole, that owing to the pecul' ir con- 
dition of things in this country for so many years, nobody knows much upon 
the question of finance — ^not even those who are most familiar with it; for, sir, 
I declare here to-day, fhat in' the whole liurriber of learned financial men 
that I have consulted, I bever have found any two of them who agree; and 
0erefore it is hardly worth while for lis to plead any very remarkable degree of 
ignorance When nobody is competent to instruct us ; and yet such is the face 
I can state lo you, Mh President, that .on one day I was advised very strongly, 
by a leading financial man, at all events to oppose this legal tander clause ; he 
Exclaimed against it with all the bitterness in the world. On the very same 
day, I received a note from a friend of his telling me that we could not get 
along without it. I showed it to him, and he expriessed his utter surprise. He 
went home, and next day telegraphed to me that he bad changed his mind, 
and now thought it was absolutely necessary; and hisiriend, who wrote lo me, 
wrote again that he had changed his (lauigbter;) and they were two of the 
most eminent financial meti in this country. Now, sir, with all this, it is rather 
a diflScult thing for laWyfirs and fkrmers and men not accustomed to all thfese 
tbitjgs, like finandal gentlemen, to tell precisely what to do; t .id I am obliged, 
After all, to draw upon the very shallow fountain of my intelligence and my 
own study to endeavor to come to right conclusipns, altHough I acknowledge 
myself very much indebted to many gentlemen for the aid they afforded me, <if 
which, perhaps, I am iriaking ja very poor exhibition. 

Mr. President, I have some hojpe, I certainly have some ground of hope, a 
reasonable ground of hope, that our credit is soon to be very much improved in 
foreign countries. I have read letters, and have had letters read to me within a 
very few dnys, stating that our credit was rising in London, and in which the 
opinion was expressed that, though not at this'moment, yet.in a very short period 
of time, oar paper could be negotiated there on favoraole terms. We all know 
what the rate of interest is there ; and our paper, if acceptable abroad, proin- 
ises an investment which would be sought for with avidity. I fear that if there 
is that prospect, the passage of a clatise like this would finally destroy it ; and 
I fear it for the reason, as I stated before, that in my judgment it carries bad 
faith upon its face. It may be necessary after all, but that certainly is its char- 
acter. 

Now, sir, to what must we reooi^t to bring up the credit of the country to 
meet all these things ? How is our credit to be sustained ? By a few simple 
principles and by a few isimple processes. The first of these is taxation. We 
are all agreed upon that question ; the people are perhaps better agreed tban 
we are. Nobody in either House of Congress hesitates to say that we must tax, 
tax speedily, strongly, vigorously. We have the ability to meet it. The peo- 
ple can bear it, and will bear it with cheerfulness and hope. 

The next means of sustaining our credit is by practicing good faith with all 
men, and losing nothing of that which has attended us hitherto since we were 
a people, and giving bo ground upon which any man or any set of men can say 
that we are not willing, at any time, to make every sacrifice that is necessary. to 
redeem our plighted faith. 

The third means is by economy, and I believe we have begun to practice it. 
As I said before, I believe we are learning how to practice it, and in what man- 
ner we may economize. When'l speak of econ6my, I do not mean economy as 
proposed by my honorable friend firom Masslachus^tts, [Mr. Wilson,] by deny- 
ing to those in the service of the 6du&try a reasonable reward ; by taxing them 
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beyond all other men ; by saying to tbose who give all tlieir time and all their 
labor and even thtir lives to the'defense of the country, that, in addition to bear- 
ing thi'ir share of the burdens which are imposed on all the people alike, they 
shall make a special contribution beyond all others, and that they shall con- 
tribute it in an equal ratio, no matter how it falls — a man receiving a great sal- 
ary like liim who is receiving barely enough to live on — making no distinclioUc 
I do not mean such economy as that, bus economizing in the great sources of 
waste and loss, and not playing this game upon individuals. 

Sir, in all this I have not touched the constitutional question. I have pre* 
ferred to leave it untouched. I have preferred even to leave my own miud un- 
instructed U]>on that question. It is my belief that where there is great ditfer- 
ence of opinion on a constitutional question, and has been for many yeais, where 
there may be and has been an argument on both sides, if the necessity aiises, 
we may well leave that question to be settled by the courts, and not attempt to 
settle it ourselves. It is not for me to say whether this is one of those occa>io'ne 
or not; but undoubtedly the question will be argued; indeed, I know it will. 

Sir, this is truly a great crisis. Everything depends upon our credit and 
the ability to meet our wants. I have no doubt myself that we shall be able 
to meet them ; and I must confess to the leaning of ray opinion, that we 
shall be as well able to meet them without this legal tender clause, as it is 
called, as with it ; that our paper will be as good and our credit and cliaracter 
much better without it. Still I may be wrong, and I wait for conviction. 

I have said before that there was nothing to discourage us; that I believed 
the country, since the breaking out of this war, never had such good reason for 
hope as at this day. There have been times when the people have been almost in 
despair ; there have been times when perhaps it may be said that but lor the 
cause itself their hearts would have failed them. I believe that those limes are 
passing by. We always meet, and must always expect to meet, in a Govern- 
mentlikeoursespecialIy,diflBcultiessuch as attend us now — perhaps not so great 
but more or less severe — in the course of time. No nation ever escaped tliemr 
and no nation can hope to escape them. I would not have perfect quiet alwaySr 
in a republic especially. It would be a bad sign if it were so. It is contrary 
to the very nature of our Government that it should exist. You never find 
quiet except under a tyranny. Only in the dead sea of despotism is there 9 
perfect calm. It cannot be looked for in the wide ocean of liberty. Storms 
arise inevitably, and the waves roll and dash turbulently, but bright skies again 
cheer us, the agitated waters subside, and their broad bosom is traversed by 
thousands of tall ships laden richly with hope for the nations of the world. 
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